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Politics of Kurope. 


There were no Arrivals from Sea yesterday, nor did the 
Dawks from the other Presidencies furnish any later European 
Totellicence than we already possess. We have availed ourselves 
of this absence of pressing News to publish another Article from 
the Sixty-Ninth Namber of the Edinburgh Review, which will 
be read with creat interest by all who are accustomed to watch 
the progress of opinion in the developement of those truths 
on which the whole structure of Political Economy, as a Science, 
may be said to be built. The opinions of Messrs. Say, Sismon- 
di, and Malthas, are examined and compared ; and the errors of 
the two last, more particularly, with regard to the supposed evils 
ef excessive production, are exposcd with a masterly hand. 

We have rescived a number of Communications on Judicial, 
Revenue, and other subjects connected with the Civil Government 
of India, which, as they are written in an able and temperate man- 
ner, and are directed to the improvement of such parts of the System 
as are thoug't to require revision and amendment, we shal! very 
readily publish, satisfied as we still are that whatever misconcep- 
tions and misrepresentations may have gone abroad with regard 
to the abuse of the Press in India, and the intention of the Go- 
vernment to fetter it as in former days, that both the Head of 
the Government and all those who share his authority, have 
too much penetration not to see the benefit that must srise 
from temperate discussion and able comments on questions of 
public interest and utility ; and that as long as the Press is di- 
rected to this great end of improvement, and promotion of the 
public good, its Freedom will not be hastily crushed because of 
the senseless outcry of the ignorant, or the feverish agitation of 
the timid and prejudiced ; but that at least some actual evil of 
sufficient impo, vnce to justify its destruction, will be shown to 
arise from it, before it be carried into effect. Those who 
are the loudest in their outery against us, for freedom of 
expression, make no scruple of exercising that right to the 
fullest extent, even of unbridled licentiousness, when we 
are the objeet of their animadversions ; and surely, as long as the 
utmost latitude is allowed to those whose chief aimis calumny 
and detraction, and whose motives it is fair to presume, are to do 
injury to the one unvarying object of their abuse, we may be a 
least allowed, for ourselves and our Correspondents, the same de- 
gree of freedom when the object is to benefit millions, by surces- 
tious and discussions, on topics which interest all classes of our 
fellow-subjects in India. 

We are glad to observe, indeed, that, either from seeing its 
inutility, or from some other cause, the Papers of the Presiden- 
cy are abating their rancour generally, and are all giving sigus 
ef improvement, With the exception of a snarling Cur in the 
Hurlaru, who now and then tries by the aid of parentheses, 
capital letiers, and notes of admiration, to put the most unwar- 


_rantable constructions on our opinions, that Paper may be said 


to have become much more moderate in its hostility. Joke Bull 
goes the length even of avowing that he rejects every day innu- 
merable Leiiers, which have for their sole obicet the exposure of 
what the eloquent and liberal Editor calls * R 
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work with which the very hand that wrote this memorable though 
late discovery has been particularly soiled, But better Iote than 
never. We shall see how long this new antidote of “ silent con- 
tempt” is to last. 


It is but two months ago that this Paper was set up. profes- 
sedlv because the publie voice of India called londly for an 
antidote to the blasphemy and_= sedition of the Calcutta 
Journal. The old remedies of Newspaper opposition had fail- 
ed, and the Papers which were loudest ia it had tembled to the 
ground, Never mind. auoth the sagacious Pull, we will now 
apply a new remedy, which shall be. to be louder and more violent 
in our opposition than before, and indced our chief end and aim 
shall be to deery and put down the Journal, Two short months 
are sufficient to shew that this is of no more avail than any other 
scheme that has heen tried ; and now comes the notable discevery 
that ‘Radical Quackery” is altogether so dependant on oppo- 
sition for its very existence, that it cannot live without it; and 
therefore, by far the wisest thing is to leave it entirely alone! 
But we may safely predict that this opinion will be found equal- 
ly illusory. 

Tlie ouly way to explode any doctrine is to prove, by fact and 
argoment, to the satisfaction of the world, that itis wrong ;— in? 
this age nothing else will do; against all other opposition but that 
of reason and truth, opinions sincerely entertained will be sure to 
gain ground, and though men may write forever, and claim ‘the 
victory over such opinions every day, it is not their claimingit for 
themselves that will gain the public assent to their self-named con- 
quest. The best proof that neither power, nor intrigue, abuse nor 
silence, favor nor neglect, nor indeed any of the various wea- 
pons which have been resorted to fur the purpose of moving us 
from our position have yet effected this end, is to be found in an- 
increasing List of Readers and Contributors, who voluntarily assist 
also to increase oar gains, and encourage us to laugh at the 
impotent shiftings of our antagonists, from abuse to silence, 
and from silence to abuse, contendint: that each is the true 
medicine for a disease, which in fact can never be removed by 
any remedy they may affect to apply to others, since the true 
seat of the malady is in their own disordered imaginations. 

There is a Publication of all Cobbett’s contradictions at 
different periods, collected together in a little Pamphlet, which we 
have seen lately, called ‘ Blowing Hot and Cold with the same 
Breath.” Any curious Collector might easily match this by a si- 
milar compilation from the pages of the Times, Siar, Guardian, 
Hurkaru, and John Bull, all from the same hand at different pe- 
riods: but Cobbett, with all his villainy, is a clever and a 
dangerous man, and it is therefore important to unmask 
him. None but those who thought the Editor of the Five Se- 
ral Papers enumerated, equally clever and dangerous, would take 
the same tronble, and we imagine a person who thought this 
would be dificult to be found, otherwise he might cull largely 
from so exuberant a collection of weeds, of every shape, hue, 
and colour, from the opinion—that the best mode of si'encing and 
disarming a Radical, is to set up a Press expressly for the pur- 
pose of exposing his practices, and then to call hima vaga- 
bond, to recommend the Government to transport him, and to pro- 

mnte himin short in every possible manner—down to the belief 
that the best way decidedly of eGecting exactly the same end igs 
to let him entirely alone !! We have seen this change in the 
brief snace of Twe Months !—what contradictions at the same 
rate might not be collected from the labours of 5 or 6 ycars! 
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After this, letno one presume to think it an axiom of philoso- 
phy that similar causes produce similar effects. Here the same 
effect is to be equally well produced by the most opposite causes, 
and remedies of the most contradictory kind are each pronounced 
to be the most fit for the same disease!—We do not pretend to 
know what “Radical Quackery” may meanin John Bull's nomen- 
clature, but we really think it would be difficult to find any 
“Quackery” more truly deserving the name than this which we 
have exposed. 


In speaking of the improvement in the Papers of the Set- 
tlement, we must not omit to give all due praise to the opening 
liberality of the Government Gazette. In an Editorical article 
on the Neapolitan Revolution, in his Paper of Thursday last, 
when lamenting its failure, and fearing that it might be cited as a 
discouragement to future efforts in favour of Liberty, he concludes 
with the following sentiments, in all of which it gives us great 
pleasure to say, as coming from the Gazette of Authority, we 
most heartily and fully concur, and hail their expression as the 
harbinger of that liberality for which Englishmen should be ambi- 
tieus to be distinguished throughout the world. 


“Letus hope,” says the Government Editor, “that it may induce 
both rulers and people to cultivate a good understanding with each 
other, by teaching them that they must co-operate together in 
order to accomplish any real and lasting benefit to their country. 
Above al, it will help to demonstrate, that the current of public 
opinionis every day becoming more irresistible. The attempt 
to oppose it altogether is about as practicable as it would be to 
obstruct the course of ariver. For, though this might perhaps 
be done for a time, near the source, in the full vigour of the 
stream it is impossible. If from a superabundant supply there 
should be reason to apprehend an overflowing of the banks, it is 
surely wiser to provide additional water-courses, than to attempt 
the construction of adam to arrest its progress ;—a_ protection 
that must give way to the first food; and expose the whole coun- 
try, far and wide, to the danger of being deluged and destroved 
by the overwhelming force of the inundation. 


The application 
of this illustration is obvious. 


In the other states of Europe, 
none will deny that it is /'impatience de souftrir, and not Venvie d’at- 
taquer, Which has been the cause of their insurrection; and every 
Englishman, who has one genuine drop of the crimson sap of 
Freedom circulating in his veins, must sympathise with the efforts 
of his continental brethren, and wish them success in their just 
and rightful efforts to ameliorate their political condition,” 





London, April 17.—Through Paris, under date of Saturday 
last, we have received 1 document of rather a curious description ; 
it isa letter addressed to the Neapolitan nation by General Pepe, 
anterior to his departure for Malta, to put himself under the pro- 
tection of the British authorities. It is too long to be quoted en- 
tire, but we have made the following translations fromit. He 
first refers to the ingratitude with which his patriotic exertions had 
been rewarded :— 

“ Neapolitans, I am almost ashamed to call you countrymen, 
after all you have done, and all [have suffered. [haveno language 
fo express the detestation in which I hold the conduct of those 
who have guided your councils in the late eventful period, or the 
disgust I feel at the baseness of your conduct on every occasion 
when the enemy made his appearance. You fled, you deserted, 
you submitted ; and submitted upon the terms of the conquerer ; 
and this too, in the face of all your protestations, of all your pre- 
tended enthusiasm for liberty and independence.” 


He dwells for some time on this subject, going into some de- 


tails of the disasters in the Abruzzi, and after alluding to what 
might have been performed there, goes on thus :— 


“ Had vou made a stand where resistance was so practica- 
ble, and victory so probable, how different would have been your 
stitation and mine; how different the situation of the civilized 
world! The flame of liberty would have spread from the Penin- 
sula of Ttaly into the north; and those very Governments that 
were the means of your subjagation, might themselves have been 
compelled to grant a Constitution to their subjeets, It is not I 
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only who am disappointed; it is all mankind—all men who haves a 
spirit of generosity in their bosoms; and let me add that, even 
among yourselves, [know there are many who bitterly grieve 
over past events that never can be remedied or recalled. The 
opportunity is past, and all Europe thrown a century back ia the 
acquisition of Freedom, by your treachery and pusillanimity.” 


With regard to himself he observes— 


“That T aman exile is nothing —I am content to suffer, 
and would cladly saffer much more, could I benefit the land ia 
which IT was born. T have done my duty, and thatis alone the 
consolation that is left me.” 


We must observe that this document bears every mark of 
authenticity, but it has not reached our hands in a printed shape, 
nor does it appear in what way it was circulated. 


Our advice from Paris of Saturday evening add nothing to 
the contents of the public journals of that day, extracts from 
which will be seen in the evening papers. —All was tranquil in 
Piedmont. 

We have accounts New York to the 25'h ultimo.—The dis- 
tressed state of trade and commerce in the United States had 
thrown out of employment so much capital, that it had rendered 
money generally abundant, so much so, that the notice given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for » new loan of 4,090,000 dollars 
had not, as m’ght naturally have been expected, made an un- 
favourable impression on the American funds. On the contrary, 
it seems that they continue risine, the 6 per cents. (war loans,) 
having reached 109, being an advance of 5 per cent. in the space 
of a few months only, The American Bank Stock was at 110. 
The loan required by the Exeentive Government will no doubt 
be contracted on very favovrahle terms. The National Intelli- 
gencer siates that the new Commissioners under the treaty with 
Spain would be appointed speedily. The Legislature of Louisiana 
was disnosed to put its veto on the treaty, by passing a resolu- 
tion, objecting to it, as it had not equality for its basis. 

A meeting was held this afternoon at the City of London 
Tavern, composed of persons in the East India Trade, for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament against the new duty upon 
East India Sugar. Mr. Alexander was in the chair, and reso- 
lutions to this effect were carried. 

Whitehall, April 21.—The King has been pleased to consti- 
tute and appoint the Right Honourable the Earl of Morton, K.T., 
to be his Majesty’s High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


London, May \.—Wehaver eceived the followmg private com- 
munication from Madrid, of the latest date of any intelligence that 
has reached London, It may be fit to premise, that it was con- 
veyed to Paris by a private hand, and not sent by the public post, 
as all letters are subjected to inspection by the police, not only 
in the Spanish capital but in the provinces. 


“ Madrid, April 19.—I do not think that I shall remain , 
much longer here, as I consider the state of things by no ineans 
secure. I shall go fromhence to Barcelona, and from thence to 
Italy, where [hear all things are settled, though not very satisfac- 
torily to all who are friends of liberty. We are in daily expecta- 
tion of hearing some decisive news regarding the proceedings 
of the Allied Powers, who if we may believe reports current here, 
have some design upon this country, and wish to arrange 
matters as may suit their coatinental system of policy. Itis con- 
fidently said that the King has required the assistance of a large 
force from Austria and Russia, andin all probability, as those pow- 
ers have nothing to do, they wi!! consent ; we may therefore expect 
them shortly, bat before that dete Lshall have taken my departure. 
All is distrust and e ‘wiomrge at reesent here, nor could I send aline 
of polities by the ordinary post withoutrisk to myself, or at all 
events, the stoppage of the letter. Couriers of late have been fre- 
quent between this eity aad Paris, which confirms the opinion that 
the Russians are coming.” 

The Uisbon Mail of to-day brings no news, for though ex- 
tracts from the journals will be found in the papers of this even- 
ing, the mail of yesterday brought accounts of a week later date, 
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Sap, Sismondt, and Atalthus. 


Tie Opinions of Messrs. Say, Sismondi, and Malthus, on the Effects 
of Machinery and Accumulation, Stated and Examined. 
London, 1821. 





(From the Sixty Ninth Nunber of the Edinburgh Review. ) 

. niin 

From the publication of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ in 1776, down to 
the peace of 1815, it appears to have been generally agreed, that the 
great practical problem of the scienc® of Political Feouomy resolved 
itself into a discussion of the means whereby the greatest possible pro- 
duce might be rendered obtainable with the least possible expense ; and 
that the true measure of the increase or diminution of national wealth 
was to be found in the extent to which the commotities produced ina 
given period, exceeded or fell short of those consimed in the same pe- 
riod. The principles from which these conclusions were deduced, ap- 
peared to be almost self-evident and incontrovertible. ‘ Every man is 
rich or poor, according to the degree in which he can afford to enjoy the 
necessaries, conveniencies, and amusements of human life.”* And, as 
it is conceded on all hands, that these necessaries and conveniencies,— 
whatever effect the institutions of society may have had on their distri- 
butions,—must have been primarily obtained by labour, it seems impos- 
sible to doubt, that the wealth and riches of every country, or, which 
is the same thing, its supply of necessaries and conveniencies, must be 
angmented wheneyer the quantity of labour required for their produe- 
tion is diminished. Supvose the labour necessary to produce hats were 
reduced ty a tenth of what it is at this moment, it is plain that the 
same quantity of labour which is now required to obtain one hat, would 
then obtain den hats; and as the great bulk of mankind have only labour 
to give in exchange for commodities, their condition would, in conse- 
quence, be considerably improved. Instead, however, of being con- 
faned to one, # similar reduction might take place in the cost of pro- 
ducing ail commorlities; ani, if such were case, it is extremely diffien!t 
to perceive ew we shou! not be ten times richer—that is, have ten 
times more of the necessaries and luxuries of life at our disposal. 


But, notwithstanding the apparent reasonableness of these conclu- 
sions, their correctness has lately been called in question by writers of 
considerable eminence. Dr. Smith is accused of having mistaken the 
ebject of the science. That object, is now said, is not to facilitate 
preduetion, but to stimulate consumption. An increase of demand, 
aad not of snpply, is stated to be the real desideratum—we are 
said to preduce too much, and to consume too little. And the re- 
gorgement which has been felt in almost all the channels of industry 
since the peace, added to the extreme difficnity of finding a market 
for various commodities whose cost of production has been much 
diminished, has been triumphantly appealed to as a concinsive proof 
of the soundness of the theory which teaches, that the saving of la- 
bour in the production of commodities may be carried too far—that the 
excess of wealth may be accompanied with all the evils of poverty 
and that a great propensity to save and accumulate capital, or a sudden 
reduction of taxation, may frequently reduce the population to a state of 
absolute starvation! 


But, whatever truth may be in these novel and extraordinary con- 
clusions, they can derive no support from the distresses in which the 
productive classes in this country have been involved during the last five 
or six years. These may be satisfactorily accounted for, on the suppo- 
sition that they have proceeded from entirely different causes; from our 
being suddenly deprived of that monopoly of the commerce of the world 
we enjuyed during the latter years of the war; aud from the increase in 
the value of the currency, which has really added from 25 to 30 per cent. 
to the already enormous weight of ths public burdens. We have, in 
former articles, endeavoured to show, that these have been the prin- 
cipal causes of the comparative embarrassments of the commercial and 
agricaltural classes since the peace. And as it is impossible to deny 
that they must have exerted a very powerful influence, it is plain the 
existing distress does not afford any solid presumption in favour of the 
opinions of Messrs. Sismondi and Malthns, the principal supporters of 
the new doctrines. They must, therefore, be tried by a different test, 
And as there is no conclusive experience in their favour, we must en- 
deavour, by the aid of a careful analysis; to ascertain their truth or 
falsehood. 


Before proceeding to examine the objections which have been stated 
to the continued reduction in the price cf commodities cansed by the 
indefinite extension and improvement of machinery, we may observe, 
that the same objections would equally apply to the continued and inde- 
finite improvement of the skill and industry of the labourer. If the 
construction of a machine that would manufacture two pairs of stock- 
ings for the same expense that had previously been required to manu- 
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facture one pair, be in any circumstances injurious to society, it would 
be equally injurious were the same thing accomplished by an increase of 
dexterity and skill on the part of the knitters;—it, for example, the 
females who were in the habit of knitting two or three pairs of stock- 
ings in the week, should in future be able to kait four or six pairs. 
There is obviously no difference in these cases. Aud if the demand for 
stockings was already sufficiently supplied, M. Sismondi could not, con- 
sistently with the principles he has advanced in his late work ( Nouveaux 
Principes, tome 2de, p. 318/), hesitate about condemning this improve- 
ment as a very great evil-—as a means of throwing half the people en- 
gaged in the stocking manufacture ont of employment. The question 
respecting the improvement of machinery is, therefore, at bottom, the 
same with the question respecting the improvement of the science, in- 
gennity, skill, and industry of the labourer The principles which re« 
gulate our decision in the one case, must also regulate it in the other. 
If it be advantageous that the skill of the labourer shoul: be indefinitely 
extended, that he should be enabled to produce a vastly greater quan- 
tity of commodities with the same, or a less, quantity of labour, it must 
also be advantageorsly that he should avail himself of the assistance of 
such machines as may most effectually assist him in bringing about 
this result. 

In order the beiter te appreciate the effects resulting from an in. 
crease in the mannal skill and dexterity of the labourer, or from an im. 
provement in the tools or machines a-ed by him, let us suppose that the 
productive powers of industry are universally augmented, and that the 
workmen engaged in every different employment can, with the same ex- 
ertion, produce ten times the quantity of commodities as at present :— 
Is it not evident that this increased facility of production would inercase 
the wealth and enjoyments of every individual in a teafold proportion? 


The shoemaker who had formerly on!y mainufactared one pair of shoes a’ 


day, would now be able to minnfacture fea pairs. But as an equal ims 
provement had taken place in every other deparment. of indnstry, he 
would be able to obtain ten times the quantity of every other product in 
exchange for his shoes. In a country thus circumstance, every work- 
man would have a great quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond 
what he had occasion for; an as every other workman would be in the 
same situation, cach would be enabled to exchange their own goeds for 
a great quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, for the price of a 
great quantity, of those of others. The condition of snch a society 
wonld be happy in the extreme. All the necessaries, luxuries, and con- 
veniencies of life, would be universally diffused. 


It may, however, be asked, would the demand be now sufficient to 
take off th increased quantity of commodities?——Would their excessive 
multiplication not cause such a glut of the market, as to force their sale 
at a lower price than what would be required to repay the diminished 
cost of production? But it is not necessary, in order to reader an in- 
creasé in the productive powers of labour advantageous to society, that 
these powers should always be exerted to the full extent. If the la- 
bourer’s command over the necessaries and comforts of life were sud- 
denly raised to ten times its present amount, (and this would really be 
the effect of the improvement in question), the consumption as well as 
the savings of the labourer would doubtless be very greatly increased ; 
but it is not at all likely that he would continue: to exert his fall pow- 
ers, Insucha state of society we shonld no longer hear of workmen 
being engaged 12 or 14 hours a day in hard labour, or of children being 
immured from their tenderest years in a cotton-mill. The labourer 
would then be able, without endangering his means of subsistence, to 
devote a greater portion of his time to amusement, and to the cultivati- 
on of his mind. It is only where the productive powers of industry are 
comparatively feeble —where the labourer has to derive his supplies of food 
from soils of the fourth or filth degree of fertility—and where an oppres- 
sive system of taxation abstracts athird or a fourth of the produce of his 
earnings, that he is compelled to make these excessive exertions, High 
wages are only advantageous because of the increased comforts they 
brine along with them ; and of these, an addition to the time which may 
be devoted to purposes of amusement, is certainly not one of the least. 
Wherever wages are high, and little subject to fluctuation, the labour- 
ers are found to be active, intelligent, and industrious. But they do 
not prosecnte their employments with the same intensity as the misera- 
ble wretches who are obliged, by the pressure of the severest necessity, 
to strain every nerve to the ntmost. They are enabled to enjoy their 
intervals of ease and relaxation ; and they do enjoy them. 

Suppose, however, that the productive powers of industry are 
increased ten times; nay suppose they are fincreased ten thon. 
sand times, and that they are exerted to the utmost, still there is 
no reason to apprehend any lasting gint of the market. It is true, 
that those persons who were more industrious than their neighbours 
might produce commodities which those who were less industrioas 
—who referred ind lence to exertion “might not have the means of 
purchasing, or for which they might not be able tofurnish an equivalent. 
But the glut arising from this circumstance would speedily disappear. 
The object which every man has in view in exerting his product! : 
ers, must be, either to consume the produce of his labour tumoct, o: 
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to excharge it for such comm: ties as he wishes to obtain from others. 
If he does the jast-—if he protuces commodities, and offers them in 
exchange to others who are unabie to farnish him with those he is desir- 
ous of obtaining, he is guilty of miscalculation—lhe should himself have 
directly produced them: and if the government do not interfere to relieve 
him from the consequeuces of his error, he will immediately set about 
changing his employment, aid will produce such commodities only as 


he means directly to consum Tt is clear, therefore, that an univer- 
sally increased facility of protection, can never be the cause of a per- 
manent overloading of the market. Suppose that the quantity of capt- 


tal and industry invested in every diferent employment in this coun- 
try, is now adjusted according ty the effectual demand, and that they 
are all yielding the same nett profit; if the produttive powers of la- 
bour be universally increased, the commodities produced will all preserve 
the same relative value to each other. Double or triple the quantity of 
one commodity will he given for double er triple the quantity of every 
other commodity. There would be a general angmeutation of the 
wealth of the society; but there would be no excess of commodities in 
the matket; the increased equivalents on tie one side being pre sively 
balanced by the increased eq m the other. Bat if winie one 
class of producers were industrious, another elass chove to be ite, 
the e would undoubtedly be a temporary excess: why ' 
the commodities produced by the indust 

clear that it arises entirely fromthe deft 

¥t is not a consequence of production being too mune» increase, but 
of its being too little inereased. Tucrease it more — make the itie class 
equally productive with the others, and then tl 

them with equivalent for their commoditi uid the surpl.s will imme- 
diately disappear. [Et is in vain that Mr. Malthus supposes the exi tence 
of an indisposittvn to consume. There is no such indisposition if auy 
country in the world ;—not even in Mexico, to which Mr. Malthus has 
speci ally referred, The indisposition is not to consume, bat to produce. 
In Mexico, as elsewhere, a man is not entitled to consume the products 
of the industry of other men, unless be furnishes them with an equiva- 
Jent ; but the Mexican prefers indolence to the gratification which the 
commodities he might procure in exchange for the produce of his labour 
wonid give him. Mr. Malthus has mistaken this indispo ition to pro- 
duce, for an indisposition to cousume; and has in conseqnence, been 
led to deny the proposition, that effective demand depends upon pro- 
daction. 


Mr. Malthus has himeelf stated, that “the demand of a commodity 
depends on the will combined with the power to purchase it ;” thatis, on the 
power to furnish an equivalent for it. But when did we bear of a want 
of will to purehase commodities? The poorest beggar in the kingdom 
wishes toride in a coach and six, to be clothed in velvets, and to drink 
ebampaigne avd burgundy. If the will alone conid procure the neces- 
savies and luxuries of life, we should all be as rich as Creesus, and the 
market would constantly be understocked with commodities. Itis the 
power that is the real and the only desideratam. It is the not being able 
to furnish an equivalent for the commodities they wish to obtain, that 
involves the greater portion of society in want and wretchedness. In- 
crease the power of purchasing, or, which is precisely the same thing, 
increase the facility of production, and you instantly improve the cou- 
dition of every individual. 
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The want of a ready market is undoubtedly the immediate canse of 
the distresses of the manufacturers and agriculturists of this conntry. 
Bat we deny that this difficulty of finding purchasers for our commodi- 
ties, has been in any degree owing to the increase in the powers of pro- 
duction. On the contrary, it is easy to show, that had it not been fer 
this increase, the market would have been much more contracted than 
it really is. ‘The want of foreign demand, as 
sioned by a deficient supply of th 
and manufacturers would willing 
for their pr 


it is confessedly not ocea- 





commodities which our merchants 








y¥ acc from foreigners in exchange 


lucts, must proceed trom one or other of the following caus- 





es ;-—It must either be a consequence of the comparatively high price of 
our ¢ which have been impo 
importation of British goods into foreiga ¢ 
tation of foreign goods into Britain. Now, itis obvions that, if the 
falling off in the foreign demand proceeds from the frst of these. . 
it must have been infinitely increased had the cost of production conti- 
nued undhninished, If, notwithstanding all the contrivances of onr 
Arkwrights and our Watts, to save labour and expen-e in the prodae- 
tion of commodities, we are still ind tnger of bei 
rcigners, it is ec 


mmodities, or of the restrictions ed on the 


mires, and on the im>oor- 


canes 


rm nudersold by ty 
rtain that, without these contrivance } 


\ Het 
have becu able to withstand their competition for vite twetvenonth 
It would be not a fittle inconseqrential, fist te comolain tha: cur goods 
were too high priced for the foreign market, and then. bw wav ol nend- 


ing the matter, to declaim against the on 
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The inhabitants of Poland, Norway, Sweden, France, China, Brazil, 
&c. are most desirous to exchange their corn, timber, iron, wines, silks, 
teas, sugars, &c. for our products. 


These commodities, toa, are pecali- 
arly weil fitted for our markets ; 


and, in point of fact, form the very equi- 
valents our merciaots woud be most auxioits to obiain in return for 
their exports. tis plain, therefore, that the deficient foreign demand 
for our commodities is not owiug to their excessive supply, (for the fo- 
reigners are both able andw ling to bee se 
to those prohibitive regulations which t 
exportation and importation. ‘There cannot, it mast be recollected, be 
any selling without an equal beying. But, as we hare peremptorily 
refused to buy from others those commodities with which they abound, 
and in the production, of which they have. some natural advantage, 
they have not the meaus of buying from us. The Poles and Norwe- 
gians, for example, have nothing but corn and timber to give us in 
exchange for woollens, hardware, &c.; and as we have 
peremptorily proh bited the introduction of either the one ov the other 
into our ma:kets, they have been reluctantly compelled to resort 
to other countries for those supplies of manufactured goods they 
formerly obtained from England. If we would repeal our own bar- 
barous regulations —if, instead of forcing our people to build their houses 
with the inferior and expensive timber of Canada, we were to allow 
them to nse the supertor and cheaper timber of Memel and Norway : 

and if, instead of forcing soils of the fifth or sixth degree of fertility 
to vield a scanty and inadequate return for the expenses of their cultiva- 
tion, we were to import the comparatively cheap corn ef Polaud and the 
Uaited States, the foreign demand for our commodities wonld be asto- 
nishingly increased 


me their purchasers,) but solely 
tier anl restrict the treedum of 
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It is, indeed completely in our power, by merely 
alopting a more liberal system in our intercourse with France—by con- 
senting to admit her wines, silks, aul brandies, on payment of moderate 
duties, to double or triple the number of the fcreign continental consu- 
mers of British products. 

We do not mean to deny that some portion of the commercial em- 
barrassments which immediately followed the termination of the late 
contest with France, arose from asudden glut of the foreiga markets, 
cau-ed by a too great exportation of British commodities to the Conti- 
nent, subsequently to the opening of the Dutch ports. But this cireum- 
stance will not account for the continued difficulty we have siace expe- 
vwienced in finding a profitable vent for our corm nedities, 
latter years of the war, we completely engrossed the commerce of the 
world. After the Orders in Council bad put an end to the carrying 
trade of the Americans, the Continental nations conid neither procure 
colonial produee, nor raw cotton, for the 


During the 








purposes of manufacturing, 
They were in consequence indaced, notwitistanding the coutvary probi- 
bitions of Buonaparte, to purchase English goods to 
extent. 


an unprecedented 
It was declared, in evidence betore the Buliion Committee, that 
cotton, which sold for 2s. per pound in London, was worth 63. in Am- 
sterdam, and 8s. in Paris; and that the chief articles of export from this 
country to the Continent, brought prices there from 50 to 200, and #0 
per cent. higher than they bronght at home. This evidence, it will be 
remembered, was given in 1810; and yet, in the preceding »ear, 1809, 
we had exported a greater qnantiiy of commodities to the Coutinent than 
in any previous season, antl marly as much as we 
year @nee the peace. 





have done in any one 
But the productive powers of the Continental 
nations, or, which is the same thing, their means of furnishing equivalents 
for such com nodisies ds they might be desirous of obtaining irom forcigu- 
ers, h vaquestionably been increased since that period ; 
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ral commercial system, they woald now have tormeda much 


more extensive market for our commodities than at any former period, 
Instead, however, of judiciously availing 





adopt } bine 





ourselves of these < lvant ges, 
we choose the very moment when the return of tranquillity bad enabled 
them to hecome our competitors in various branches of indu ry,otw hich 
we had enjoyed a monopoly during the war, to threw additionol diffical- 
ties in the way of the importation of corn, and other raw products, with 
which they could have supplied us on the most advantageous terms: and 
thus, by refusing to accept the only equivalents they bad to offer in ex- 
change vor manufactured goods, disabied them from becomin® our 

, and did every thing in our power to foree them to manufac 
ture for themselves! Let us not, therefore, atten pt to excuse the div 
elling incapacity of or statesmen, by ascribing the difficuitics 
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are the necessary consequences of their blind and perverse policy, to the 
admirable invent md the skill anc in beste ot « 
that, had it net be un for 
culties in which we are at present involved, would have 





ions of our engineers, mur 
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state of things be permanent? Would not the self-interest of the mana- 
facturers immediately suggest to them the advantage of withdrawing a 
part of their stock, and employing it in some other species of industry ? 
After recurring to the sound principle of a free trade, the demand for 
our commodities would be comparatively steady. It would no longer be 
materially affected by the cirenmstance of our harvests being more or 
less productive than ordinary, or by any of those contingencies which 
now exert so great an influence on our trade. And, if it was found that, 
on an average of two or three years, we had not been able to dispose of 
our cottons, woollens, &c. with a sufficient profit, it wonld be a proof 
that their production had been carried to too great an extent; and as 
there could be no rational prospect of the demand being speedily increas- 
ed, manufacturers would not be induced, as at present, to linger in a dis- 
advantageaus employment; and the supply of cottens being diminished, 
the price would be raised to its proper level. 


Still, however, it may be urged, that, under a liberal commer- 
cial system, we might not only be able to manufacture too much 
of one, but of every commodity demanded by foreigners. But, 
admitting that such were the case, still it would not afford any 
ground whatever for doubting, that an increase of the powers 
of production would even then be attended with great and unmixed ad- 
vantage. If foreigners are unable to furnish us with the commodities 
which we wish to obtain in exchange for the products we have sent a- 
broad, we must relinquish the production of the exported commodities, 
and directly produce those we intended to import. Now, the real ques- 
tion comes to be,—if a question can be raised on such a subject, —Whe- 
ther it is advantageous that we should be able to produce these commo- 
dities cheaply, or not? Suppose we want to import, and are ready to. 
pay for 10 milliong of quarters of foreign corn, but that we can ouly ob- 
tain 8 millions, is it possible to doubt, that it would be advantageous to 
be able to produce the commodities with which we must pay for the 
8 millions of quarters, with the least possible expence? The less 
the portion of the capital and labour of the country bestowed 
on the production. of the commodities exported to foreign coun- 
tries, the greater willbe the porportion remaining, for the produc- 
tion of those which it is necessary to raise athome. If it formerly re- 
quired the labour of 300,000 men to produce the equivalents necessary 
to be given in exchange for the 8 millions of quarters of imported corn ; 
and if, by the ase of impreved machinery, or by an improvement in the 
skill and dexterity of the labourer, the labour of 150,000 is made capa- 
ble of furnishing the same supply of equivalents, we should have 150,000 
hands set free, who would henceforth be employed in assisting to raise the 
corn and other products which could not be supplied from abroad. Foreign 
trade is beneficial, because a country, by exporting the produce of those 
branches of industry in which it has some peculiar advantage, is enabled 
to import the prodnce of those branches in which the advantage is on 
the side of the foreigner. But, to insure this benefit, it is not necessary 
that the whole capital of the country shonid be invested in those particu- 
lar branches. England can furnish bettter and cheaper cottons than any 
other country ; but who would therefore contend, that she ought to pro- 
duce nothing but cottons? If she were able to furnish the same supply 
of cottons as at present, with a tenth part of the capita! and jabour, is 
it not plain that her means of producing all other commodities would be 
prodigiously augmented ? 


Bat it is contended, that these means would not be put in requisition ; 
and that it is impossble so great a saving of labour could take place 
in a branch of industry employing a million and a half of people, with 
any rational prospect of such an increase in the demand for labour in 
other employments, as would take up the hands that would Le thrown 
idle. As this is an objection on which much stress has been laid,- and 
which has been reprodced in a thousand different shapes, it will be pro- 
per to examine it somewhat in detail. 


In the first place, it is necessary to observe, that an improvement 
which had the effect of sinking the price of cottons nine-tenths,—that is 
which euabled one-tenth of the capital and iabour now engaged in that 
manufactare, to prodace the same quantity of commodities, conid not 
possibly have the effect to throw the other nine-tenths out of employ- 
ment. The demand for cottons, instead of remaining stationary, 
would, in such circumstances, be very greatly increased. Those who 
subsist by their labour, and whose command over the necessaries and 
luxuries of life is always comparatively limited, form an immense majo- 
rity of the population of every country. Aud any considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of a commodity in geueral request, has almost always 
been found to extend the demand for it in a much greater proportion. 
This has been eminently the case with the cotton manufacture itself. It 
would perhaps be impossible to name any branch of industry in which 
so great an increase has taken place in the power of production; and 
yet, it is certain that the extension of the market consequent on every 
new invention to save labour and expense, has always occasioned the 
employment of an additional namber of hands. Now, there is no rea- 
sen to conclude that the effect of improvements in time to come, will be 
in any respect different from their effects hitherto, Such a reductiva of 
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price as we have here supposed, would give our cottons a decided supe- 
riority in every market in the world. Foreign States would in vain at- 
tempt to prohibit their introduction. Cheap goods are always sure to 
make their way through every barrier. To use the just and forcible ex- 
pression; of Sir Josiah Child ; ‘ They that can give the best price for a com- 
modity, siall never fail to have it by one means or other; ef such force, sub- 
tility, and violence, is the general course of trade.’ 


But, in the Second place, we go farther, and contend, that the ad. 
vantages attending the introduction of machinery do not, as Mr Malthus 
supposes, at all depend on the market extending in proportion to the re- 
duction in the price of eommodities. They are equally great in cases 
where no such extension can take place.—Were the price of cottons re- 
daced in the proportion of ten to one, at the same time that the demand 
for them could not be extended, it is certainly true, that nine-tenths 
of the capital and industry engaged in the cotton manufacture 
would be thrown out of that employment: But, is it not equally 
certain, that there would be a_ proportionable extension of the 
demand for the produce of other branches of industry? The 
means by which the purchasers formerly paid for the high-priced cottons 
could not possibly be diminished by this increased facility of production. 
They would still have the same capital to employ, and the same revenue to 
expend, The only difference would be, that one-tenth of the sum which 
had previously been required to procure an adequate supply of cottons, 
would now be sufficient for that purpose ; and that the remaining nine- 
tenths would be applied to the purchase of some other species of com- 
modities—we say, would be applied ; for although we may have enough. 
of one particular commodity, it is absolutely imp.ssible that we can 
ever have what we should reckon a sufficient supply of all sorts of com- 
modit:es, There are no limits to the passion for accumulation, 


Nec Cresi fortuna unquam, nec Persica Regna 
Sufficient animo— 

The portion of revenue that had been set free by the fall in the 
price of cottons, would not be permitted to lie idle. It would unqnes- 
tionably be applied to purchase an additional quantity of something else. 
The toéal effective demand of the society would not, therefore, be in the 
slightest degree impaired. Whatever capital and Jabour had been dis- 
engaged from the manufacture of cottons, might ,be afterwards as pro- 
fitably employed in the production of those commodities, for which there 
would be an equivalent increase of demand. And after the lapse of 
such a period as would permit their transfer to, these new employ ments, 
labonr would be again in as great request as ever, while every individu- 
al would be able to obtain ten times the former quantity of cottons for 
the same quantity of labour, or of any other commodity whose value had 
remained con stant. 


It has, however, been contended (Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes, 
tome 2de. p. 325.), that when machinery is employed to perform that 
work which had previously been performed by means of labourers, the 
price of the commodity is seldom or never diminished to such an extent 
as to render the reduction of price equivalent to the wages of the labour- 
ers thrown out of employment. ‘The invention of machinery,” says M. 
Sismondi, “ which would produce cottons 6 per cent. below the present 
prices, would occasion the dismissal of every cotton spinner and weaver 
in England ; while the increased demand for other commodities, occa- 
sioned by this trifling saving, would barely afford employment for 5 per 
cent., or one twenticth part of the disengaged hands; so that were an 
improvement of this kind to take place, the vast majority of these per- 
sons mast either be starved outright, or provided for in the workhouse.” 
But, in making this statement, M.Sismondi has neglected one most im- 
portant element—he has not told us how his machines are to be predu- 
ced, If, as M. Sismondi has tacitly assumed, the machines cost nothing 
— if, like atmospheric air, they are the free gift of Provideuce, and do 
not require any labour to produce them—then, instead of prices falling 
5 per cent., they would fall to nothing ; and every farthing that had for- 
merly been devoted tothe purchase of cottons, would now be set at li- 
berty, and devoted to the purchase of other commodities. But if, by 
stating that the introduction of new machinery bas reduced the price of 
cottons 5 per cent. M. Sismondi means, as he must do, that 20,0000, in- 
vested in one of his improved machines, will produce the same quantity 
of cottons as 21,0001. employed as cirenlating capital, or in the machine- 
ry now in use ; then itis plain, that ge parts of all the capital formerly 
employed in the cotton manufacture will now be employed in the manu- 
facture of machinery, and that the other J, part will form a fund to- 
support the labourers engaged in producing the commodities for which 
owing to the fall of 5 per cent. in the price of cottons, 2 proportionably 
greater demand must be experienced. In this case, therefore, it is plain 
that, instead of twenty oat of every twenty-one labourers employed in 
the cotton mannfacture being turued out of employment, there would 
not be a single individual in that situation. But as this reasoning pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the machines would last only one year, M,. 
Sismondi might still contend, that, if they were fitted to last ten or wen. 
ty years, there would bs a deficiency of employment, The truth is, 
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however, that the reverse holds good ; and that, instead of being diminish- 
ed, the demand for labour is increased, according as the machines he- 
come more durable. Suppose profits are at 10 per cent., when a capi- 
tal of 20,099/. is invested in a machine calculated to last one year, the 
goods produced by it must sell for 22,0002., viz. 2,0097. as profits, and 
20,0007. to replace the machive itself. But if the machine were fitted to 
last fen years, then the goods produced by it, instead of selling for 
22,0001., would only sell for 3,25.4., viz. 2,099. as profits and 1,2541. to 
accumulate as an annuity for ten years, to replace the original capital of 
20,0007. Thus it appears, that, by introducing a machine constracted 
with an equal capital, which should last éen years instead of one year, 
the prices of the commodities produced by it woald be sank to about 
one-seventh of their former price. The consumers of cottons would, 
therefore, by means of their equally increased demand for other articles, 
henceforth afford employment for six-sevenths of the disengaged labour- 
ers. But this is not the only effect that would be produced. The pro- 
prietor of the machine would have, exclusive of the ordinary profit on his 
capital, at the end of the first year, an additional revenne or stock of 
1254/., or one sixteenth of the value of his machine, which he must 
necessarily expend in one way or the other in the payment of wages ; 
at the end of the second year, this additional revenue or stock would be 
increased to about ith of the value of the machine; and, in the latter 
years of its existence, it is plain that, far from having declined, the de- 
man¢ for labour must have very nearly doubled, 


It appears, therefore, that no improvement of machinery can pos- 
sibly diminish the demand for labour, or reduce the rate of wages. 
The introduction of machinery into one employment, necessarily occasions 
an equal or greater demand for the disengaged labourers in some other em- 
ployment. “The only hardship which it ever imposes on the labourer, is, 
that in some cases it forces him to change his business. This how- 
ever, is not a very material one. A person who has been trainel 
to habits of industry an3 application, can be easily moved from one em- 
ployment to another, The various subordinate branches of all the great 
departments of industry have so many things in common, that an indi- 
vidual who has attained to any considerable proficiency in one, has sel- 
dom much difficulty in attaining to a like proficiency in any other. It 
is easy for a weaver of cotton to become a weaver of broad cloths, or of 
linen; and it would require a very limited degree of instruction, to 
teach the maker of a cart or plough to construct a thrashing machine. 


Mr. Malthus, however, is not satisfied with this reasoning. ‘ In 
withdrawing, he says, * from one employment, and placing it in another, 
there is almost always a considerable loss. Even if the whole of the re- 
mainder were directly employed, it would be less in amount. Though 
it might yield a greater produce, it would not command the same quan- 
tity of labour as before ; and, unless more menial servants were used, 
many persons would be thrown out of employment ; and thus the power 
of the whole capital to command the same quantity of labour, would evi- 
dently depend upon the contingency of the vacant capitals being with- 
drawn undiminished from their old occupations, and finding immediately 
equivalent employment in others.’ (Principles of Political Economy, 
p. 404.) Mr. Malthus means by this to state, that, although the effective 
demand of the society would not be diminished by an increased facility 
of production—for he distinctly admits that such diminntion would not 
take plare—yet, unless the whole fired capital which had been rendered 
useless by the improvement, could be withdrawn, and invested in some 
other branch, there would be no means of supplying this demand, or of 
employing the same quantity of lahour as before. But this objection is 
altogether founded on a mistake, into which is it not a little surprising 
that so able an Economist as Mr. Malthus should have fallen. A manu- 
facturer’s power to employ labour does not depend on the en ire amount 
of his capital, but on the amount of that portion only which is circulating. 
A capitalist who is possessed of a hundred steary engines, and of 50,0001. 
of circulating capital, has no greater demand for labour, and does not 
employ a single workman more thaa the capitalist who has no machine- 
ry, and only 50,0001. devoted exclusively to the payment of wages. All 
this portioncould, however, be withdrawn ; and, as it is by its extent that 
the extent of the power to employ labour is always reculated, it cannot 
be trne, that, when capitals are transferred trom one business to another, 
* many persons would be thrown out of employment.’ 


It cannot, indeed, be denied, that an individaal who is obliged to 
transfer his capital, will lose all the profit he formerly derived from that 
portion which cannot be transferred. But, is the State to be authorized 
to prevent the introduction of improved machinery merely because the old 
elurasy machinery may be thereby superseded, and the capital invested in 
it lost? A few individnals may lose; but the whole society is always sure 
to derive a great accession of wealth from the adoption of every device 
by which labour can be saved. We have already shown, that neither the 
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price of commodities would enable these wages to exchange for a great- 
er share of the necessaries and the comfort: of life. Lt appears, there- 
fore, however much it may be at variance with the commoa opinions on 
the subject, that an improvemet in machinery is always more advanta- 
geous to the labourer than the capitalist. In particular cases, it may 
reduce the profits of the latter, and destroy a portion of his capital ; 
but it cannot, in any case, diminish the wages of the labourer, while it 
must raise their value relatively to commodities, and improve his con- 
dition. 

We concede to Mr. Malthus that, were the foreign demand 
for our cottons and hardware suddenly to cease, it might be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find an equally advantageous em- 
ployment fur the capital and labour that would thus be thrown out 
of employment—(Principles of Political Economy, p. 411.) But al- 
though this is certainly a good reason why w: should be extreme. 
ly cautions about adopting such measures as may have any ten- 
dency to place our foreign customers in a situation to manufactare for 
themselves, or to induce them forcibly to exclude us from their markets, 
we cannot perceive why it should have induced Mr. Malthus to question 
the advantage of improvements in machinery. It still appears to us, 
that an increased facility of production would be equally advantageous 
in aeountry surrounded by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, as in a 
country maintaining an extensive intercourse with all the principal 
markets in the world. We can have no motive to induce us to export 
cottons or other products, except a desire to exchange them for such 
commodities as we wish to import from abroad. It is possible, howe- 
ver, that foreigners may refuse to give us these commodities in ex- 
change for our cottons and hard-ware ; and it is plain that, in socha 
case, we must either offer them some othercommodity, which they may be 
disposed to accept as an equivalent, or, if that be impossible, we must 
ourselves set about producing the commodities we wish to obtain. Now 
supposing that we are compelled to have recourse to this latter alterna. 
tive, and that, instead of importing the wines of Portugal, the sugars 
of the West Indies, and the corn of Poland, we are obliged directly to 
produce these or equivalent articles at home is it possible to doubt 
that it would be of the greatest advantage were we to discover 
processes whereby we might be able to obtain them, or their substitutes, 


} as cheap or cheaper than before? Mr. Malthus has indeed said, that 


there are no grounds for supposing that such an improvement could take 
place ; —and we are not disposed to quarrel with him about this opinion, 
But the question is not, whether the improvement can be made, but 
whether, if made, it would not be greatly and signally beneficial?—and 
whether every approach to it be not advantageous ? 

If the arts were equally advanced in different countries, commo- 
dities would invariably be found to be cheapest and most abundant in 
those which had the most extensive intercourse with foreigners. A 
commercial nation is enabled to avail itself of all those natural facilities 
for prodacing particular commodities which providence has bestowed on 
different countries; and can, of course command them at a much chea- 
per rate than if it were forced to raise them at home. But the natural 
disadvantages against which a country without commerce has to strug- 
gle, may be cither partially or entirely overcome by a comparatively 
rapid progress in the arts. Substitutes may be found for such commo- 
dities as it is imposible directly to produce, while, in the production of 
others, improvements in the skill and industry of the labourer, and in 
machinery, may more than counterbalance the disadvantage of an inferior 
soil, and an unfavourable climate. It is plain, therefore, that such 
inventions, as facilitate the great work of production, instead of be- 
ing less, as Mr. Malthus would have ns to believe, are always more 
advantageous in countries destitute of foreign commerce. The disco- 
very of a process which should enable us directly to produce as good 
and as cheap claret as can be imported from France, would not, in the 
present state of the intercourse between the two countries, be of any 
considerable service. But were astop put to this intercourse, were 
we excluded from those markets in which claret is to be met with, the 
invention would become of the greatest utility. A thousand such in- 
stances might be given; andin every case it would be found, that the 
value of the invention would be so much the greater, according as the 
power to resort to foreign market was diminished, 


Thus it appaars, that the utmost facility of production can never 
be injurious, but must always be attended with the greatest advantage. 
Too much of one particular commodity may be occasionally produced ; 
but it is quite impossible that there can be too greata supply of every 
commodity. For every excess there must be a corresponding deficiency. 
The fault is not in prodacing too much, but in producing commodities 
which do not snit the tastes of those with whom we wish to exchange 
them, or which we cannot ourselves consume. If we attend to these 
two grand reqnisites, we may increase the power of production a 





power nor the will to purchase commodities, is, or can be diminished by 
an improvement of machinery; and as the means of employing labour de- 
pends on the amount of circulating capital which can be withdrawn with- 
out loss, it is plain they could not be diminished. The wages of labour 
would, therefore, continue as high as before, while the reduction in the 


th d or a million of times, and we shall be as free of all excess as 
if we diminishe’ it in the same proportion. Every person in possession of 
commodities is qualified to hecome a demander. Supposing, however, 
that, instead of bringing them to market, he chu ses to consume them 
himself, than there is au end of the matter; and itis evident that the 
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multiplication of such commodities to infinity, could never occasion a 
glut. But he does not consume them himself—he wishes to obtain 
other commodities, and he offers them in exchange. In this case—and 
in this case only—there may be a glut; but why? Not certainly because 
there has been an excess of production, but becanse the producers 
have uot properly adapted their’ means to their ends. They wanted, 
for example, to obtain silks, and they offered cottons in exchange for 
them: the proprietors of the silks were, however, already sufficiently 
suppplied with cottons, and they wanted broad cloths. The canse of the 
giut is therefore obvious: it consists not in over-production, but in 
the production of cottons which were not wanted, instead of 
broad cloths which were wanted: let this error be rectified, and the 
giut willdisappear. But it may be said, the proprietors of silks are not 
only supplied with cottons, they are also supplied with cloth, and with 
every other commodity that it is in the power of the demanders to pro- 
duce! In answer to this, it would perhaps be snfficient te state, that it 
is extremely improbable, or rather impossible, that such a case could 
really occur in a commercial nation. We do not however wish to shelter 
ourselves ander this cover, orto avoid grappling with the objection in the 
most formidable shape in which it can be put. We admit the possibility 
of such a case occurring; but we deny that it affords the shadow of a 
reason for doubting the trath of the principles we have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, If those who want silks cannot obtain them in exchange 
for broad cloths, and such commodities as they are possessed of, and which 
they do not want, they have an obvious resource at hand: let them abandon 
their production, and directly produce the silks which they do want. It is al- 
ways in their power te do this or to produce substitutes: and we have shown 
that, in shiftingemployments, all that portion of capital which is appropri- 
ated to the support of the labouring class, may always be transferred 
without the smallest loss. In no case, therefore, whether the conatry 
has or has not an intercourse with its neighbours, or whether the market 
for commodities can or cannot be extended, can the utmost facility of 
production ever be attended with the slightest inconverience. We 
might with equal truth pretend, that an increased fertility of soil and an 
increased salubrity of climate are injurious! It is the wrong application of 
productive power, the improper adaptation of means to ends, that is in 
every case the specific cause of gints. But it is plain that the real, and 
ouly effectual remedy for this evil mast be found, not ia the adoption of 
measures calculated to raise the price of commodities, but iu having 
recourse to a liberal and enlightened system of policy. Were we gradual- 
ly to recur to the sound principle of a free trade, and to renounce every 
attempt to foster and encpurage one branch of industry rather than ano- 
ther, the chances of an injudicions production would be very greatly 
diminished, and, when it did occur, it would be much sooner rectified. 
Hitherto, when too much capital has been attracted to one branch of 
industry, instead of leaving it to be adjusted according to the effective 
demand, the State has generally interfered to prevent the restoration of 
that natural equilibrium of profit and of production which the ardour of 
speculation may sometimes derange; bat which, when left to itself, it 
wil! as certainly restore. [tis to thisiaterference on the part of the 
government—an interference which M. Sismondi is perpetually invok- 
ing—that nine-tenths of the gluts which now occur may he traced. The 
restrictive and prohibitive system has wrenched society out of its na- 
tural position. We have placed every thing on an insecure basis. Our 
corn laws, for example, by raising the average price of corn in this 
country to double its price in every other country, prevents all exporta- 
tion in a year of unusual plenty until the price has sank 109 or 150 per 
cent. below the cost of production, and until the agricultarists have 
been involved in the extreme of misery and ruin. Sach is nniversally 
the case. Every factitions stimulus, whatever may be its momentary 
effect on that department of industry to which it is applied, is immedia- 
tely disadyantageous to others and ultimately ruinous to itself. No 
arbitrary regulation, no act of the Legislature, can possibly add one 
single farthing to the capital or the industry of the country; it can only 
give it a fanity and wanatoral direction. Besides, after a sufficiency of 
capital has flowed into these new channels, a reaction must commence. 
There can be no foreign vent for their surplus produce ; and whenever 
any chauge of fashion, or fluctuation in the taste of the home consumers 
occasions a faliing off in the demand, the warehouses are sure to be 
filed with commodities which, ina state of freedom, would never have 
been produced. The ignorant and the interested always aseribe such 
to an excess of productive power. The truth ts, however, that they 
conclusively indicate its diminntion ; and that they are the necessary 
and inevitable result of the application of those poisonous nostrams by 


which the natural and healthfal state of the public economy is vitiated 
and deranged, 


The other division of our subject will require but a comparatively 
brief discussion. Having shown, we trust satisfactorily, that an increased 
facility of prodaction must, in every case, be advantageous, it is com- 
paratively easy to show, that an increase of the funds for supporting 


labour—that is, that a saving of expense, and an increase of capital, 
must also be advantageous, 
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In order to demonstrate the advantage derived from his ‘ wnpro- 
ductive consumers,’ Mr. Malthus assumes, that ‘ the consumption and 
demand occasioned by the persons employed in productive labour, can 
never alone furnish a motive to accumulation and employment of capital 
(Principles &c. p. 352.) Now, asit is admitted, on all hands, that the 
revenues of the unproductive classes must, in every case, be de- 
rived directly or indivectly from the revenues of those who produce. 
The proposition laid dowu by Mr. Malthus really amounts to this, that 
were the whole produce of industry to belong to the labonrer 
and his employer, society would never make any progress; fhat, 
in sach cireumstances, it would be impossible for either the one or the 
otker to accumulate capital; and that, before accumulation cau take 
place, it is necessary that an interloper—a person who has not assisted 
in the raising of the produce —should be enabled to appropriate a consi- 
deravle portion to himself! This, we can assure our readers, is no for- 
ced construction. It is the necessary and the only inference that can be 
deduced from the principle stated by Mr Malthus. If it did not lead to 
this conclusion, it could give no sapport to his theory. 


Had Mr. Malthus said, that the consumption and demand of the 
workmen employed in the production of commodities, could never, in the 
event of their getting the whole to themselves, be a sufficient motive to in- 
duce capitalists to accumulate or employ stock, he would have been per- 
fectly correct. Still, however, it puzzles us to conjecture how this un- 
favourable state of things could have been at all improved by the cir~ 
cumstances of a third party—of 2 tax-gatherer, we presume—who had 
not assisted in the production, being permitted to abstract a portion of 
the produce. But this is foreign to the subject. The question is not, 
whether accumulation can take place when the labourer gets the whole 
produce of his labour—for, in that case, it is admitted by all Economists 
that it could not—but whether itcan go on when he, and he alone, shares 
it with his employer. Now, in this case, it is certain that it could, 
Suppose the labourer gets four-fifths, his employer wonld retain the other 
one-fifth, which he could either consume himself, or add to his capital 
and with which, if so added, he would be able to employ additional Ia- 
bourers next year. It is clear to demonstration, that the society might go 
on in this way, making censtant additions to its capital andemploying a 
constantly increasing number of labourers, provided only that popalation 
were augmented in the same proportion. if it did not increase so ra- 
pidly as capital, wages wonld rise; and the labourers, instead of gett- 
ing four-fifths or 80 per cent, might get nineteen-twentieths or 95 per 
cent. of the produce of their industry, In a community consisting 
only of capitalists and labourers, where there was a great facility of 
production, and where taxation was unknown, the prevalence of a strong 
spirit of economy, and of a desire to accumulate, would most probably 
produce this effect. There is no reason, however, to fear that the rise 
of wages and fall of profits would ever procee’ to such an extreme as to 
prevent further accumulation. The rise of wages would, fora while, 
give an extraordinary stimulus to population; but after they had in- 
creased so as to cause a considerable diminution, of profits, accumula. 
tion would become less rapid, and the demand for labour would conti- 


nue to decline, until the diminution of demand and the increased sup- , 


ply of workmen, had, by their joint operation, sunk wages to the pro- 
per level. Tt is plain, therefore, that such a society might go on indefi- 
nitely increasing in wealth and population, though no such thing as an 
unproductive class had ever been heard of. The division of the pro- 
duce of industry would not always be the same. At one period the la- 
bourer would get a larger, and at another a less proportion. When he 
got most, his condition, or, which is the same thing, the conditiox of 
the great mass of society, would be most prosperous ; when he got least 
he would have the satisfaction to know, that what he had lost was ac- 
cumulated as capital ; and that, instead of being wasted in the building 
of Pavilions, and the embroidery of Hussar jackets, it was applied tu 
promote indastry—to increase that fund by whose amount the demand 
for labour must always be regulated. 


It is admitted by Mr. Malthus, (Principles, &c. p. 31), that that 
portion "of revenue which is saved trom expenditure, and set anart (o 
form an additional capital, is as effectually consumed as the gunpowder 
which is used in the firing of a feu de joie But, in the one case, it is 
consumed by persons who reproduce a greater value, and, in the other, 
by those who reproduce no value whatever. It may no doubt he highly 
proper and necessary that sech an unproductive consumption should 
take place; but to maintain that it contributes to the increase of nation- 
al wealth, is quite the same thing as to maintain, that that wealth 
would be increased by throwing a portion of it into the sea! 


Wherever there is the power, the willto consume will never be 
wanting. The real difficulty is not in the eating of a good dinner, but 
in the getting of a good dinner to eat. If production he sufficientiy 
stimulated, consumption may be left to itself; and Mr. Malthus may dis- 
miss his fears, that ‘without a large expenditure on the part ef Govern. 
ment,’ we should have a continued giut of commoditiest At altevents, 
we must vot suffer ourselves tobe misied by bis anthority, We must 
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not suppose that there is any thing productive in taxation—any thing 
advantageous to the productive classes. It cannot indeed be altoge- 
ther dispensed with; but the lower it is reduced the better. ‘Le 
meilleur de tous les plans de Finance est de depenser peu, et le meilleur 
de tons les impdts est le plus petit... The industry of an agricalturist 
will be exerted; he will endeavour to raise larger crops, if he knows he 
can exchange his surplus corn for labour, manufactured goods, or any 
ether commodity he may wish to acquire. But, will any such effect be 
produced, by taking a half or a third of his produce to support 
some useless regiment, some pampered sinecurist, or some profligate 
mistress? Are we to be told, that the prospect of enjoying increased 
comfort, and comparative respectability and ease, as the fruit of exertion, 
will operate as a less powerful stimulus to industry and economy, than 
the desire of satisfying the thankless and insatiable rapacity of the tax- 
gatherer? Mr. Malthus argues as if consumption stood still when taxes 
are reduced. But when this takes place, the fortunes of those from 
whom they are levied are proportionably augmented. Consumption ope- 
rates with equal certainty, and to precisely the same extent, in the one 
case asin the other. The only difference is, that a reduction of taxa- 
tion enables those by whose labour commodities are produced, to con- 
sume a greater proportion of them. They are, in consequence, stimu- 
lated to still greater exertion; and this, as we have already shown, mast 
necessarily angment the capital of the country, and the demand for 
labour. So long as the commodities produced are fitted for the use of 
those with whom it is intended to exchange them, or of the producers 
themselves, it is altogether impossible that they can ever be in excess. 
If they are, it is miscaleulation—from the wrong adaptation of means to 
ends, and not from the absence of the tax-gatherer. Taxation in every 
form is an evil; and, when carried to the extent to which it was former- 
Jy carried in Holland, and is now carried in this country, it becomes, in 
the words of Dr. Smith, ‘ a curse equal to the barrenness of the soil and 
the inclemency of the heavens.’” 


Engcription in Oxfordshire. 





Curious Inseription.—The following curious Inscription is on 
a Monument at Benson, in Oxfordshire :— 
M: S: 
To the pious Memory 
of Ralph Quelche and Jane his wife, 


Who slept 2,._ , bed by y*® space of 40 years, 

Now sleepe § so, sarah deers ; grave till C*. shall awaken them. 
He ) mi § 1629) pine aed § 2, 
She § fell asleep Anno D ; 1619 eing age 50 years. 


y®° New Inn twice bailt at 
y" own charge 
one only son and two daugh- 
ters. 
their son being liberally bred in y® University of Oxon thought 
himself bound to erect this small monument 


their a . § God 
of ; his piety towards bed 


For the Fruit { labours 0 they left 


of their bodies § 


VMrelates of Ireland, 


To the Editor of the Times. 





Sir, 

I send you two resolutions, unanimonsly entered into by the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates of Ireland on the 24th of August 1815. Dr. Kelly, 
the Catholie Archbishop of Tuam, and primate of Ireland, presided at 
it. Dr. O'Reilly, the Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, and primate of 
all Ireland, and 25 other prelates (two of whom were prelates coadju- 
tors), and the warden of Galway attended at it. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


© Resolved, —That though we sincerely venerate the Supreme Pon- 
tiff as visible head of the church, we do not conceive that our apprehen- 
sion for the safety of the Roman Catholic church in Ireland can or 
ought to be removed by any determination of his Holiness, adopted or 
intended to be adopted, not only without our concurrence, but in direct 
opposition to our repeated resolutions, and the very energetic memorial 
presented in our behalf, and so ably supported by our deputy the Most 
Reverend Dr. Merray, who in that quality was more competent to in- 
form his Holiness of the real state and interests of the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland than any other with whom he is said to have consulted. 

Resolved,—That a declaration of these our sentiments, respectful, 
firm, and decided, be transmitted to the Holy See, which, we trust, will 
engage his Holiness to fee! and acknowledge the justaess and propriety 
of this our determination,” 
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Hondon Gasette. 


CARLTON-HOUSE, FRIDAY, MAY 4, 1821. 


The following is a copy of an order from His Majesty to the Mar- 
quess of Winchester, Groom of the Stole, which, in obedience to. His 
Majesty’s commands, has been communicated by His Lordship to the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 


The Honour of Knighthood having, in two recent instances, been 
surreptitiously obtained at the Levee, His Majesty, for the purpose of 
effectually guarding against all such disgraceful practices in future, has 
been pleased to direct, that henceforth no person shall be presented to 
His Majesty at the Levee, by the Lord in Waiting, to receive the Honour 
of Knighthood, unless His Majesty's pleasure shall have been previously 
signified in writing, to the Lord in Waiting, by one of His Majesty's 
Prineipal Secretaries of State. 

WAR-OFFICE, FRIDAY, MAY 4, 1821. 

6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards, General Honourable Robert Tay- 
lor, from the 5th Dragoon Guards to be Colonel, vice Lord Carhampton, 
deceased. 





Nautical Notices. ’ 


Patent Capstern.—Captain Phillips’s Patent Capstern, fitted in the 
Seringapatam, is very much approved of by nautical men, a number of 
whom attended on board, on Monday the 9th of April, to prove its ca- 
pabilities ; the result exceeded their expectations, and the report made 
upon it is highly flattering to the inventor. 


Naples Bay Squadron.—The following is the disposition of the Na- 


ples Bay Squadron, according to the latest accounts. The Rochfort, 
Sir Graham Moore, Captain C. M. Schomberg, and the Iphigenia, Cap- 
tain Hyde Parker, remain in the Bay. The rest are thus stationed: 
Revolutionaire, Honorable Captain Pellew, at Malta; Cumbrian, Captain 
Hamilton, on her passage from Constantinople, with Mr. Frere, late 
Ambassador at that Court; Larne, Captain Tait, conveying Sir Thomas 
Maitland, from Malta to Ancona; Racehorse, Honorable Captain Abbott, 
gone to land a messenger for England, at Leghorn; Spey, Captain Bes- 
well, at Malta; Scout, Captain Ramsden, at Corfu. 


The Star Transport, Lieutenant Henry Hire, arrived on Saturday 
the 7th of April, at Spithead ; she left Trincomalee Oct. 15, Colombo 
Nov. 9, Point de Galle Nov. 12, the Mauritias Dec. 8, the Cape of Good 
Hope Jan. 20,St. Heiena 10th, and Ascension Feb. 14. 


The following Officers and others came passengers by the Star :— 
Major Skinner axd family; Lieutenant and Mrs. Steel; Lieutenant 
Kendall and Assistaut Surgeon Whilfred, with 109 Men of the Royal 
Artillery ; CaptainShaw, 83d, and family; Lieutenant M’Clear, 72d, 
with about 20 Army Invalids; Mr. Seymour, late Lieutenant of the 
Topaze; Mr. J. L. Maitland, late Midshipman of the Leander; Mr. 
Evans, late Midshipman of the Brazen; Mr. E. I. Smith, Midshipman, 
late Acting Lieutenant of the Brazen; Mr. Wellington, Cierk in-Trinco- 
malee Yard; and nine Seamen. 


Ships Building.— Prince Regent, 120 guns; Formidable, 84; Powerful, 
84; Latona, 40; Diana, 46; Rattlesnake, 23 ; Prociis (brig), 10; Weazie, 
10; Basilisk, Revenue Cutter. 


Ordered to be Built.—Neptune, 120 guns ; Mermaid, 46 ; Unicorn, 46; 
Crocodile, 28; Rainbow, 28; Aina, bomb; Sulphur, bomb. 


Commercial Reports. 





London, May 4.—Cotton.—The purchases of Cotton, from 27th of 
April to the 3d of May inclusive :—900 Surats, 53d. to 63d. in bond—800 
Bengals, 5}d. to 6jd. in bond-—200 Upland, 93d. in bond—46 Orleans, 
11§. in bond —100 Smyrna, 8d. to 8jd. in bond —93 Berbice and Deme- 
rara, LI}d. to E24d. duty paid—39 Cariiacon and Grenada, 113d. daty 
paid. By public sale on Wednesday, 113 bags Demerara and Berbice 
Cotton sold 11}d. to 114. for good fair quality ; and this forenoon, 80 
bags fair Demerara, Lijd. to 11jd.—30 Surinams, 12d. to 12}¢.—and 
above 400 serons common West India, 8jd. to 9$d.; the latter soid at 
very high prices. 

Liverpool, May 5.—Cotton.—Our Cotton market has been rather 
inactive throughout the week ; prices however remain stationary. Sales, 
5310 bags; imports, 829. 

Glasgow, May 5.—Cotton.—There has been a good demand this 
week, at former prices. The sales amount to 1100 packages :—Sea 
Island 31, at 17d. fair to 20d. good-—Stained do 35, at 12}d. middling 
fair to 144d. good—Uplands 315, at 9d. ordinary to 10jd. good fair— 
Orleans 4, at 12d. good —Pernams 75, at 133d. good—Maranhams 196, 
at 123d. good fair to 13}d. fine—Bahia 30, at 123d. fair—Demerara and 
Berbice 236, at 8}d. stained, 12d. fair to 1334. good—West India 40, at 
9}d. middling fair to 103d. good—Mina Geraes 90, at 10)d. good—Su- 
rats 28, at 73d. to 8d. common—Bengals 20, at 7d, fair, Imports, pet 
Pheasant from Rotterdam, 193 bales Berbice. 
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had they a larger salary, they could not plead in excuse for their 
corraption, that they had not wherewithal to live on. But this 
argument only holds with honest men; and [ weuld ventare to 
say, that no honest man, knowing what tie situation of a Daroga 
is, would accept of it.” 


Native secbants of Government, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sim, 

An able and most zealous Civil Servant of this Esta- 
blishment (many of whose opinions are entitled to great respect, 
and whose death was a public loss) has, in his “ Considerations on the 
Stete of India,” where he treats “on the Administration of Jus- 
tice,” and suyzests changes, expressed some sentiments (a copy 
of which are enc!osed) with regard to the salaries of Native 
Servants of the Zillah Courts, which will be found as coutrary to 
the general experience derived from the observation of the prac- 
tical effect of giving liberal salaries to Natives, as to that prinei- 
ple (founded on a knowledge of human nature,) on which liberal 
allowances are in European States generally given to Judicial 
Officers holding situations of high trust and responsibility. As an 
antidote to the sentiments of this Gentleman, as to the inexpedi- 
ency of increasing, where they are low, the salaries of Judicial 
and Police Officers, the general adoption of which opinion would 
have a very injurious effect, [send youa few passages from a copy 
ofan Extract from a most able Officical Report, containing a very 
opposite opinion entertained by a Public Officer of the first abilities 
and highest character in India ; to whose ideas on this and every 
point which he has discussed, the greatest deference is due ; who 
had been long resident in the country, had an intimate knowledge 
of its languages, and held one of the most important situations, 
when he delivered it; and who was a man also of much greater 
experience of the Native character than the lamented Author of 
“The Consiteraiions” could, from his standing in the Service, 
have been, though it is evident from his work (The Considerations) 
that few of the Company’s Civil Servants knew the Natives bet- 
ter than himself. The epinions given in this admirable Paper, 
pointing out the policy as well as propriety of granting liberal! 
salaries to our Native Servants, will be found in a Pablic Report 
on Police in the year 1806, by the abovementioned Gentleman, 
and which must have been sent to England with the Pablic Dis- 
patches, and probably was laid before Parliament at the period of 
the Debates on the renewal of the Charter. Thope that the 
publication of those passages in your public-spirited Journal 
may not only remove any erroneous prejudice of the nature of 
those entertained by the Author of “The Considerations,” preju- 
dices which, if prevalent, would be so detrimental to the welfare 
both of our Native Servants andof the Siate, but may also promote 
that noble spirit of liberality, and wise line of policy, which the 
Author of the Report so ably and forcibly recommends, 





Passages from the Police Report referred to. 


Referring to the corruption aud peculation of the Revenue 
Native Servants, it is observed : 

“ The remedy for this evil is the same here as in other coun- 
tries, itis to place them above the necessity of betraying their 
trust by giving them higher allowances, Ido not say that this 
would effect a reform all at once, bat it would soon make a very 
sensible change, and would in time render them trust-worthy by 
shewing them that they had an interest in being honest. oy 
not attribute their want of integrity in public situations to any 
nate depravity of character, bat to causes which, under ‘iitier 
circamstances, would urge the Public Officers of any other coun- 
try to act in the same manner. ‘They are under the dominion of 
foreigners, and by being so, they sink in their own esteem, and 
lose that pride which lms often a great influence in stimulating 
men to an upright conduct. They have allowances which are lit- 
tle more than a bare subsistence, and small as they are, precari- 
ous, for they cease on the appointment of a new Collector, who 
always brings in a new set of Servants ;* and they are placed in 
situations of great responsibility where malversation is always 
casy and detection extremely difficult, and even when made, 
seldom cxtending to one half of the abuse. 


If, with such strong temptations to fraud and so little in- 
ducement to honesty, we should expect from the Revenue Ser- 
vanis of India a conscientous discharge of their duty, we should 
expect from them what has never been generally found among 
any body of public men similarly situated in any country on 
the face of the earth, 


The granting of adequate allowances to the Principal Ser- 
vants would add but a trifle to the public expenditure, which 
would be greatly over balanced by the augmentation which the 
Revenue would receive, by their exerting themsclves to bring for- 
ward, rather than to conceal its actual produce. 


The difference which would be made by employing able Ser- 
vants, rendered zealous by liberal allowance:, instead«f the same 
men on the asual pay, would not be less than cight or ten per 
cent. in favor of the Revenue, and the inerease would be realized 
without any perceptible addition to the burde.s of the people, 
because a great share of it had always been formerly drawn from 
them privately. The difference would not be so grcat in a dis- 

riet permanently settled; bat even there, it would be consider- 

able, for the management of the Amani lands, and the remissions 
for the bad seasons, &c. will always furnish abundant means of 
employment. 

Though the increasing the allowances of 
Servants is no doubt expedient as a measure of fiance, it is en- 
titled to attention upon a more enlarged’ scheme of policy. They 
cannot, it is true, be permitted with sa.ety, to hold ihe rank and 
influence, but it would be no more than justice to allow them to en- 
joy some share of the emoluments, wich the; | wm s possessed 
under the Hindoo and Mahomedas Governm> ts. By showing 
them more indulgence in this respect, we should conciliate their 
attachment, and secure through their influence the fidelity of all 
the lower classes of the people. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the higher orders have any regard for the Company’s Government, 
for they would prefer that of any Native powers, Musselman or 
Hindoo ; because, under such Governments, they can not only ac- 
quire great wealth, but fill the highest Civil and Military Offices 
of the State; and though they are sometimes stripped of a great 
part of their property by arbitrary exactions, and deprived of 
liberty and even life on the most groundless pretences, they 


I am, Sir, your's, &e. 
Mofussil, August 1821. PiHILOG-LIBERALITATIS, 


Ectrasts from a Work entitled Consi.lerati ms on the State of Indic. 





The Author of The Considerations observes, with regard to the 
Native Judicial Officers of the Zillah Courts,— 

“The wages allowed by Government will never, indeed, be the Head Native 
a sufficient consideration to induce Natives of ability to serve 
under us; but, added to the wages drawn from the numerous 
sources of iniquity, they will always insure to us a soflicient 
number of candidaies, And here, let us not be deceived Ly the 
idea, that the salary of a Native ought to be liberal, in order 
that he may have the less excuse for corruption. This is one of 
our European ideas; and we must divest ourselves of all such.” 


“ Corruption among Bengelees is no crime; repeatedly have 
I dispmied this subject with even the most respectable of them. 
The constant reply was this. “If the parties make us a present 
of the money willingly, where is the harm in receiving it?” 

And again, with regard to the Police Officers, the same Au- 
thor remarks,— 

“Tt is abad plan that their salaries should be increased, with 
the intention of making them honest. No salary that the Com- 
pany could afford to give, would bear any proportion to the im- , 
mense sums that these men make by corruption. Itis true, that 3 * This evil bas since been remedied by the enactment of a Regulation, 
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think the prospect of riches and distinetion, with all its atten- 
dant dangers, which the Service of the Country Power offers, is 
much more eligible than the humble bet safe mediocrity which 
that of the Company affords. They have no interest in the sta- 
bility of the British Government, and all therefore who are out of 
employment as well as a great proportion of those who are in 
office, are in every war anxious for the snecess of the enemy, 
and ready to assist them with their influence as far as it can with 
prudence be exerted. It may be said that the British Govern- 
ment have conferred many benefits on their Indian Subjects,. and 
it may be inferred that they are grateful for them. This is true 
with respect to the merchants, manufacturers, and.cultivators, who 
look to nothing beyond their own occupations, and wish only to 
be allowed to pursue them in tranquillity ; but the attachment of 
such men is of little importance, while the Bramins, by whom they 
will always be led and directed, are dissatisfied. 


The benefits, it must be confessed, are rather of a negative 
than positive kind. They consist chiefly in the permanent .as- 
sessment of the land rent, the protection of property from undue 
exactions, and the security of persons fromimprisonment or pun- 
ishment, unless in cases defined by the law. But these mea- 
sures require no sacrifice on the part of Government, they are 
as much calculated for the prosperity of the Revenue as of the 
Inhabitants, for altho’ an unrestrained assessment may raise a 
large sum for a few vears, a fixed assessment will raise the larg- 
est sum for a long period. Violations of private property would 
tend to diminish the Revenue, and no end could be answered by 
retaining the power of arbitrary punishment, because of the two 
motives which usually lead to it in the neighbouring states, one 
of them, the extortion of private property, would injure the Re- 
venue; and the other, private enmity, can hardly exist between 
two classes of men so unconnected as the Company’s European 
Servants and Native Subjects. 


The Natives of Indiaset but little value on Civil Privileges ; 
they seldom think of them, except when they are violated in their 
own persons, and they consider imprisonment itself not only as 
no disgrace, but scarcely as a hardship. It cannot therefore be 
imagined that the Bramins can look upon such general privileges 
as any compensation for what they have lost by the country’s 
being under an Evropean, instead of a Native Government, when 
atiemolument and power would have centred in themselves. Bata 
Regulation, which, by annexing higher allowances to their Official 
Situations should enabie them to live more in the style to which 
they have been accustomed, and which should occasionally grant 
titles of honour for faithful or distinguished services, would be 
felt and acknowledced as a real benefit, and would secure their 
attachment to the Company’s Government. If their allowances 
were such as to render them independent after a reasonable 
period of service, there would soon be formed in every district, 
and almost in every village in the country, some respectable Bra- 
mins living at their ease on what they had acquired while in of- 
fice ; such men would prefer the Government to which they owed 
their prosperity toany other, not only from gratitude, but from 
the consciousness that they would be the first victims of plunder 
inachange. Their influence would be great, and would always 
be exerted in support of order; no plan could be formed in their 
neighbourhood for exciting disturbances without theirknowledge ; 

and their weight among the inhabitants would be more efficacious 
than the exertions of an Army of Police Offiers, either in discon- 
raging or in bringing to light every design hostile to the internal 
peace of the Country. 

The scale of aliowances to the Native Revenue Servants, 
seems to have been framed, with a very few exceptions, upon the 
principle of getting the work done at the cheapest possible rate ; 
but though economy is to a certain degree commendable, that 
parsimony can never be advisable which denies to men in res- 
ponsible situations the fair reward of their services, It is surely 
a degrading spectacle to coutemplate a great and civilized peo- 
ple fallen under a foreign dominion, with the first men among 
them not only excluded from all power, but reduced in salary, 
even in the highest offices which they can hold, nearly to the le- 

. vel of domestic servants. Power cannot be given to them, but 
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this loss might be made up to them in some other way, and the 
dictates of a pradent, as well as of a generous policy demand, 
that they should be allowed a more liberal compensation for ad- 
ministering the affairs of a great Revenue, which is drawn from 
their own Country*.” 


—_— 


* Since the above Report was written, some improvement in the pay 
of some of the Native Revenue Officers has taken place. 





Natibe Christiane. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Sir, 

T have seen it mentioned in your Journal, that the Na- 
tive Christians of India are precladed (owing to their professing 
the Christian Religion) from holding the most receptable situation, 
that any Native can hold under British Government, viz. that 
of District Munsiff or Judge. It would appear from the follow- 
in Extracts from Pablic Documents, that the Native Christians 
labour under other disadvantages under the British Government, 
which is a discouragement to the attempts to convert the Natives 
of India :— 





Extract from Bengal Regulation VII. A. D. 1793. 


“The Sudder Dewanny Adawluat is empowered to appoint 
from time to time such a number of Pleaders of the Mahomedan 
or Hindoo persuasion, as may appear to them necessary in the Civil 
Courts of Judicature.” 


Extract from Clause First, Sectim U1. Regulation XTV. A. D. 1816. 


“The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and the several Provincial 
Courts are empowered to appoint to the Office of Vakeel in their 
respective Courts, such anumber of persons, being Natives of 
India, of the Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion, as may from time to 
time appear to them to be necessary.” 





Extract from the Military Orders on the Madras Establishment. 





SECTION XVIII.—RECRUITING, 


Para. 4.—“ Musselmans and Hindoos only are eligible to be 
enlisted for the Cavalry or Horse Artillery; nor shall Recruits 
of the inferior casts, viz. Polar, Pariah, and Chuckler be enlisted 
for the Golundauze or Infantry, but under the most urgent neces- 
sity, when a special report shall be made to Head-quarters of the 
event, and of the circumstances which may have led to it. 


5.-—An Officer, who enlists or approves a Recruit in devia- 
tion from the foregoing regulations, without express authority 
from the Commander*in Chief to do so, shall be charged with the 
whole expence incurred to the Government, on account ef 
such objectionable Recruit, and the amount will be recovered by 
stoppage from the Officer’s personal allowances, (subsistence ex-~ 
cepted) under instructions to the Paymaster paying the Corps. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


9.--The Promotion in Infantry Regiments of Private Soldi- 
ers of the inferior casts, viz. Polar, Pariah, and Chuckler being 
prejudicial to the service, shall take place in cases of very extra- 
ordinary merit only.” 

A Native Christian in British India is reckoned among the 
inferior casts!!! and no Commanding Officer, E should suppose, is 
allowed to entertaia him. 


T am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


A FRIEND TO RELIGIOUS TOLERATION: 
August 1821. 





HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA THIS DAY. 
Morning, ..ccccess 8 36 
Evening,....-.- 9 0 
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Gmplopiment for the tale. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

From the numerous applications made to me for em- 
ployment by Gentlemen in Czlcutta, who profess themselves 
Masters of the Languages of Hindostan, I am led to conclude 
there must be many who would be glad to engage in any Specu- 
lation likely to yield a reasonable retarn of profit. 


To some one of these, I beg leave to suggest the Trans- 
lation into Hindoostanee of one of the best and least complicated 
Books of Cookery—printing the English on one side. and the 
Translation in the Nagree character, on the opposite page. 


I have seen ina late English Paper, “ Tue Coox’s Oracite” 
advertized, professing to give the exact weights and measures of 
each Receipt, and this would, I think, give it a preference for the 
use of Native Servants. 


Should any one adopt this suggestion, and publish it by 
Subscription, I have little doubt but that it would meet with 
liberal support ; at any rate, I should, for one, become 


A SUBSCRIBER, 


Linprovements at Proerabad. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

An extraordinary amelioration in every respect has 
taken place in the state of the Country since the arrival of our 
new Resident. A Correspondent of yours, from this place, even 
in Jane last year, talked “of the progress of Improvement,” which 
he observed, “ mvght be said, indeed, already to have begun.” 1 then 
wrote to you (but my letter was not inserted in your Journal), re- 
questing to know, as Improvement was in progress, from what 
corner she had started? 


I did not deny the truth of the observation, though Improve- 
ment then, like the Goddess advancing through fire and desolati- 
on, kept magically concealed ; but things are now great!y chan- 
ged; an alteration for the better may be now seen by the com- 
monest observer. Though the extortion of Natives in Power is 
by no means extinct, it is considerably lessened in extent— 
though Robbers stillinfest the Country, yet in number, gangs, and 
ferocity, they are materially diminished; lands not long since 
waste are coming into cultivation, and inhabitants are seen in 
villages formerly deserted. 


Still much remains to be done, and every thing may be ex- 
pected from the unremitting though gradual operations of pow- 
erful ability. With the Nizam’s Government, some conjecture, 
strong measures have been and will be used; for to cleanse this 
Augzan stable of corruption must require an Herculean force. 
That arch-fiend, Govind Buksh, has been recailed to Hyderabad, 
and it is confidently reported that he will not be permitted to 
return to his Talooks. To an European, his cruelty and cxacti- 
ons are incredible. Upon being called to an account, he had the 
hardihood and baseness to intrigue against his brother, Chundoo 
Lal, the Prime Minister of the Nizam, under whose protection 
he had risen. An enquiry into the misconduct of other Talook- 
dars and their Subordinates has also taken place, and Tyranny 
and Extortion must no longer hope to escape with impunity. 


In present times, punctual correctness is not by our leading 
Member of Society made a mere precept; he himself affords-an 
example of it. Our new Resident does not, like the Father-in-law 
of Bluebeard, “ lay his paw on perquisites.” Much of the R2si- 
dency Establishment was found, and many expences were de- 
frayed by the Sarkar, formerly; this is nolonger the case, though 
the hospitality of the present has been exceeded by no former 
Resident; and cheerful amusements and harmless pleasures of all 
sorts are by him also liberally encouraged. 


Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Hyderabad, Avg. 15, 1821. PIDUL. 


or 
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Newspaper Discussions. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sirn,—Some of Cataputa’s shot are very well directed, and 
must somewhat disconcert his Opponent, but the rest recoil on 
his own head. It is not enough to chastise the erroneous, splene- 
tic, bilious effasion of A. B. C. but he must quarrel with all “ Mi- 
litary Discussions” in a ‘‘ Newspaper;” and seems to think the 
Commissariat Department, above all others, exempt from re- 
mark. If other Services and Departments were to put in similar 
claims, there would remain little occasion for the exercise of 
“judgement and ability” in conducting a public Journal. Is this 
the first rab that Cataputta has noticed at “ Military”’ Men and 
Departments in the Caicutta Journal? Or is it the first instance 
in which personal considerations have made him wince? He 
must really learn to get rid of alittle of his own bile. 


The impression that A. B.C.’s Letter made on me was to 
remind me of an excellent Letter signed Nauricus, which appear- 
ed in the Journal of the 27th of July, and to revive my wish that 
his and other equally judicious plans were carried into exceution, 
T thought nothing of persons, but only of things and systems. As 
to the facts of the present Controversy, I shall only advert to 
those rezarding the Survey Committees held on the Boats. It 
seems A. B. C. ventures to insinuate “ that the Committee of 
Officers who examined and reported those Boats to be gqod and 
serviceable, either did not perform, or were incompetent to perform 
the duty to which they were nominated.” How does CATAPULTA 
repel this insinuation ? Does he show, or attempt to insinuate, 
that the Committce did examine, or were competent to examine the 
Boats? Nilhorum. He gives us to understand that the real ex- 
amination of the Boats took place “ previous to their _ being submit- 
ted to the Inspection of a Committee of Officers!” Is it then so grave 
an offence “ plainly to insinuate” thatthe Report of a Committee 
of Officers who, stantes pede in uno, cast a “ Military” glance 
at sixty or seventy Boats, is not entitled to very great respect? 

Septem er{6, 1821. BALLISTA, 


Opinions at Madras. 





Most of our Readers will remember the outcry raised by 
our enemies in Calcutta, at the publication of the Letter introdu- 
cing some quotations from Ram Monun Roy's Appeal to the 
Christian Public, and of the Invocation te Liberty by Brennarp 
Wreceutrre The first was declared to be Blasphemous, and the 
last Seditious ; qualities which they derived not from any thing 
contained in either, but from their being published in the 
Caleutta Journal, a sin not easily to be forgiven. At Madras this 
Blasphemous Letter and Seditious Poem are thus spoken of:— 

Extract from the Madras Courier, Tuesday, August 21, 1821. 

“In the general absence of all News, our Readers will be 
probably well pleased by the re-publication of the twe following 
Letters which have appeared in the Caleutta Journal, The one 
relative to Ram Mouvun Roy is very satisfactory.’"* 

Extract from the Madras Gazetie, Wednesday, August 22, 1821. 

“The following beautiful Ode, from the Caleutta Journal, 
will, we feel confident, be perused with pleasure. We are happy 
to observe that the several Picces that have appeared in the 
Journal are to be printed separately.” + 


At Madras, they are not ashamed to give praise where it is 
due, nor does even the existence of the Censorship prevent them 
from calling things by their right names ; though our enemies here, 
who view every (hing that appears in the Journal through a distorted 
medium, have, when we have quoted it, called the language of 
the Scriptures “blasphemous,” and the doctrines of Blackstone 


” 


“‘treasonable! 

After this can any one deem it necessary for us to reply to 
such criticisms? It would be an insult to the understanding of - 
our Readers to suppose that they could desire if. 





* Calcutta Journal, Aug. 1. + Ibid. Aug. 4. 
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Stanjyas to*** 


Oh, Lady! when ’mid fashion’s glare, 
Thou minglest with the joyous throng; 
Think’st thou of one, who once was there, 
And loved thee hopelessly and long ?_ 
Who loved,—-and who adores thee still, 

With all the warmth of early feeling ;— 
Whose swelling heart endares but ill, 

The pang his bosom is conccaling! 
Oh, Lady! when thou tread'st the scene, 

Where first his eyes thy glances met; 
Does no remembrance intervene, 

To shade thy pleasures with regret? 
Say, does no lingering thought remain, 

To cheek thy bosom’s throb of gladness? 
And as thou join’st the smiling train, 

Does thy heert feel no pang of sadness? 
Yes, Lady !—-oft in scenes like these, 

The mem'ry of the past comes o'er 
Thy sinking heart; like the chill breeze 

That evening wafts along the shore ;— 
When all around are light and gay, 

There comes a thought thou canst not banish 
Tnat steals thy loveliest smile away ; 

And bids thy cheek’s young roses vanish! 
Lady !—the thought of him, to whom 

The world is now a place unblest ; 
Who seeks the oblivion of the tomb, 

To ease the pangs that rend his breast; 
Comes sadly o’er thy brighest hours, 

When life's enchantment look most blooming ; 
Like April blights, on opening flowers, 

Their early blossoms fast consuming ! 


Madras Courier. ——. * ¢ « 
ingvtan Lote, 


SPECIMEN I. 

Two men, say A. and B., are both keen to make rich; 
but A. is still more keen than B. The means that B. em- 
ploys to attain his object are legal—industry and economy: the 
means that A. employs are illegal—fraud and violence. The 
case of these two persons is identical; because, although the 
means they employ are widely different, (heoch purwa nee!) their 
object—to get rich—is the same.——The persons are therefore 
identified: if the one is a thief the other is also virtually, if not 
technically, a thief, &c. (Vide Hurkaru, Sep. 6th, Letter of C.) 

SPECIMEN ITI. 

Two persons, A. and B., live within the jurisdiction of the 
same Cazee. The acts of the Cazee are regulated ‘by fixed laws; 
but he is also possessed, besides, of a certain discretionary pow- 
er. A. commits a crime against the laws, and the Cazee punishes 
him by virtue of his discretionary power: B. commits no crime 
against the laws; but there is in the neighbourhood an Envious 
Man who nevertheless calls upon the Cazce to punish him also 
by the exertion of his discretionary power. B. remonstrates ; 
“Would it be just to punish one who observes the laws equally 
with one who ¢transgresses the laws?” The Envious Man replies: 
“T affirm you are both vagabonds alike, and you are at least 
equally the objects of My aversion; therefore I can see no differ- 
ence between you; therefore there is no difference.’ B. rejoins: 
“J do not pretend to remove your hatred: it proceeds from bad 
motives, and I therefore despise it, as much as I do you and all 
who are influenced by the same motives. Such feelings and the 
terms you apply to me have nothing to do with justice or injus- 
tice, I ask farther, would it be Leeat to punish me in virtue of 
a discretionary power which supersedes all Law?” The Cazee, 
perceiving the motives of the Envious Man, frowns upon him and 
dismisses the case: but the Accuser still burns as before with a 
secret hatred, aggravated by his chagrin and disappointment. 
(Vide John Bull, Letters of Perpiccas, et passim.) 


D] 





_ Mestructibe sire. 


A most destructive Vire took place last night, (Tharsday) between 
the hours of 7 and 8 o'clock, at the Honorable Company’s Dispensary : 
—-it was oecasion-d by the bursting of a Bottle of Spirits of Nitre, which 
subsequently took fire by accident. own iy 

The entire Building cecupied as Godowns and Shop—ané the As- 
sistant’s Apartments, also nearly the whole of the Medicines, aad the 
Surgical Instruments are destroyed. 

The valve of the Stores alone, thus consumed, is at least 2 Lacs 
of Rupees; bnt this is the least part of the injury sustained. The loss 
is irreparable to the Pubijic--a greater misfortune could hardly have 
occurred. 





The iTouses on each side of the Dispensary were uninjured, and 
the fire quite got uuder when we left the spot at 2 o'clock this morn 
ing.—Hurkarx. 


Sdipping Departures. 


CALCUTTA, 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Sept. 6 Theodosia Fritish W. Kidson Liverpool 
6 Resolntion British H.Hampbries Java 

6 Indian Trader British J. Ford Penang 


List of Ships that have left Calcutta for England only, in the :nonth of 
August 1221, with the dates of the Pilot quitting them, 
as far ascan be ascertaincd. 

















Names of Vesse!s | Commanders. Destination. Pilot. 
Thames John Litson London August 14. 
Caledonian R. Gillies London August 17. 





Miilitarp Arrivals and Mepariures. 





Weekly List of Military Arrivals at, and Departures from, the 
Presidency. 

Arrivals.—Lieutenant T. R. McQueen, 2d Battalion 23d Regiment, 
from Dinapore,— Lieutenant and Adjataut R. MeMallin, 2d Battalion 
22d Regiment, from Sea,—Lieutenant A, Wright, 2d Battalion 12th 
Regiment, from Etawah. 

Departures.— Captain C. Peach, Commandant of the Burdwan Pro- 
vincial Battalion, to Europe on the Caledoniaz,—Lieutenant T. Michael, 
24 Battalion lth Regiment, ditto,—Lieutenant R. R. Heghes, 2d 
Battalion 11th Regiment, ditto,—Eusign M. Richardson, 2d Battalion 
4th Regiment, ditto, —Assistant Surgeon W. Fraser, ditto,— Lieutenant 
M. G. White, Ist Battalion 23d Regiment of Native Infantry, to Kish- 
engunge. 





Births. 
In Mission Row, on the 5th instant, the Lady of R. Fleming, Esq. 
Surgeon, of Twins, a Son and a Daughter. 
On the 4th instant, the Lady of W. Tueker, Esq. Deputy Post 
Master of Kedgeree, of a Son. 
At Kurnanl, on the 20th ultimo, the Lady of Lieutenant Charles 
Duffin, 7th Regiment of Light Cavalry, of a Daughter. 


Deaths. 

On the 31st ultimo, at Patna, at the House of Sir Charles D’Oyly, 
Bart. Flora Mary Campbell, the infant Daughter of J. M. Macnabb, 
Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Ally Ghur, on the 29th of July, Captain James Hyde, of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

At Ally Ghur, on the 22d nitimo, of the Cholera Morbus, Serjeant 
Thomas Whelan, Overseer in the Engineer Department. 

At Ghazeepore, on the 28th ultimo, the infant Son of Lieutenant 
Howard, of the Honorable Company’s European Regiment, aged 1 year 
and 10 months. 

On the 6th instant, Mrs. Mary Bachelor, aged 15 years and tl 
months. 
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